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THE ETHICS OF DOUBT— CARDINAL NEWMAN. 

There are good reasons for what has been called the 
" Newman worship." We have all been offering our tribute 
to his memory. All classes of minds have expressed their 
enthusiasm. The reverence for the man was not limited to 
those persons who shared his faith. It is a remarkable cir- 
cumstance that many persons whom Newman would have 
repudiated, whom he would have looked upon as enemies of 
society and the human soul, because of the tendency of their 
views, nevertheless have been able to turn to him for help 
and stimulus, and to look upon him as one of their great 
teachers and helpers. We find ourselves going sometimes to 
the writings of Newman for guidance and help, just as at other 
times we go to Emerson. And yet it would be difficult to 
conceive of two men more widely divergent in their elemental 
convictions. It is true this man is more especially a great 
authority in one particular church. From this stand-point 
naturally he would be an aid in that direction only to such 
persons as sympathize with him in his personal views on re- 
ligion. But there were also certain universal elements to the 
man and to his teachings. There was an ethical trend in his 
character and spirit, which lifted him above any one sect or 
creed and made him a power to all classes of serious minds. 
It would almost seem as though the especial influence which 
is excited upon us at the present day by his thought, comes 
from his very antagonism to what is the conspicuous feature in 
the intellectual life of our century, — the prevalence of doubt, 
and the growth of rationalism. 

It has been no mere popular enthusiasm for a great man 
which has awakened so much regret for this individual. It 
is true that at the present day the custom is growing of pay- 
ing tribute to strong qualities of mind and will, whether or 
not people sympathize with their tendency. We are naturally 
in awe of giant individuals, of men who display remarkable 
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courage and daring whether in the church or in the state. 
A person who combines those elements with large gifts of 
intellect will usually call forth almost universal admiration. 
Newman certainly possessed all the gifts and qualities of 
greatness. He had wonderful intensity of feeling, a powerful 
insight into human affairs, and an intellect so perfect as to 
move with almost clockwork correctness at his bidding. A 
combination of this kind is certainly very rare. The great 
mind is liable to be cold. The men with powerful feelings are 
given to running off on a tangent ; we can seldom prophesy 
what will be the next move of an enthusiast. In this case, 
however, we have all the ardor and intensity of the most daring 
genius, preserved in equipoise by an almost perfect intellect. 
If this worship of Newman, as some persons have named it, 
had sprung from a mere passion for admiring greatness, it 
would not have existed among so many different classes of 
minds. Philosophy is not much given to hero-worship. 

My own impression is that the universal regard for him is, 
however, moral rather than intellectual. It has been a com- 
monplace remark at all times that men are disposed especially 
to esteem those virtues or gifts which are lacking in them- 
selves. It may be equally true that the deep regard of an age 
may concentrate itself particularly on some one individual 
who has certain qualities that are rare and unusual at that 
period. Newman did have one element of character which is 
noticeably absent among the stronger minds of our century. 
There have been times in past history when this man would 
have been one of a thousand. Had he lived in that age, his 
name would scarcely have come down to us from among that 
vast number. Perhaps the same reason which would lead 
us now to single out from the Middle Ages the mind of a 
Roger Bacon, a Galileo, or a Descartes, likewise induces us 
to single out from our own century the name of Newman. 

Upward of a hundred years ago Goethe had sounded the 
note of warning as to what would be perhaps the chief menace 
that would come to our age through rationalism. He ex- 
pressed it in two sentences in Wilhelm Meister. " There are 
very few who have a great mind and at the same time are dis- 
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posed to action. Intellect broadens our thought, but tends to 
weaken the will ; action inspires, but it is liable to limit our 
breadth of view." 

There is no doubt that in our day we are witnessing the 
truth of this prophecy. The tendency is ever on the increase 
for men who have become broad in their views, as they shake 
off former convictions, as they enlarge the scope of their 
knowledge, — in the same degree to sit back as it were in a 
kind of philosophic calm, leaving the world to take its own 
course and find its own way out of its difficulties. We cannot 
but observe the fact that the cultured classes with us do not 
tend to become the leaders in the advance movements of so- 
ciety. We notice with a pang of regret that great reforms 
have their incipiency in the minds of persons with compara- 
tively little education. Men are sometimes almost bitter, if 
indeed not contemptuous, with reference to the restricted views 
and teachings of these reformers. People refer to the fact that 
such men are one-sided, that they are wanting in knowledge 
of history, that they lack intellectual equipoise. But while 
people express their criticism, while they lament the want of 
judgment and breadth of view, it is a noteworthy circum- 
stance that for the most part the men who have the knowledge 
of history, the judgment of mind, the training of intellect in 
philosophy, are liable to do little themselves in the cause of 
reform save by their criticisms. Nothing is more striking 
than the growing breadth of convictions in our own day. 
Men are sundering the lines of demarcation between sect and 
sect, between church and church, between philosophy and 
philosophy. They are disposed to sympathize a little with 
almost everything; they look upon these various points of 
view as a part of the process of evolution. They converse 
together over the waywardness and weaknesses of men ; they 
tolerate one another's views ; they are disposed to think 
a great deal. But to plunge into the arena of action, and 
make their breadth of conviction tell for new lines of progress 
in the world, is the last thing in the world they would do. 

When we change our views on religion we seldom change 
our church. If as rationalists we have come to think that a 
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certain creed is probably true, it seldom occurs to us as a 
normal act to go at once and put ourselves in affiliation with 
the men who are advocating that creed. We may believe in 
the church as a true institution, or approve of it philosophi- 
cally ; but we do not think of joining it. Just in the same 
way, on the other hand, we may already be in such an organ- 
ization and have almost entirely abandoned its teachings ; we 
know that we are in almost complete sympathy with another 
movement ; we wish the latter undertaking success ; we may 
have come to believe that this new movement is destined to 
have the future. But we rarely assume it is our duty to con- 
nect ourselves with such an undertaking; we leave it rather 
to more restricted minds, to individuals with a more limited 
horizon, to the men who have prejudices, but are endowed with 
large enthusiasm. This is the tendency which more than any- 
thing else called out the vehement character of Newman. 
What wonder that he should have been the conspicuously 
great antagonist of rationalism ? We turn to his writings, we 
who may be broad in our philosophy, but with, perhaps, no 
intensity of feeling for any special point of view, and then in 
spite of ourselves, with a lurking sense of shame and con- 
trition for our own weakness of will, for our own lethargy of 
character, we are stirred into awe for a man who could know 
just as much as we know, but at the same time could have 
what we do not possess, the energy of character to see that 
his life should be made to correspond with his new convictions. 
This man has more perhaps than any other brought to our 
attention the perils of doubt and scepticism. He has not done 
it merely by what he said, but rather in the contrast between 
himself who had the faith and the great body of men who think 
themselves so broad as to have no definite convictions. It is 
Newman the man, rather than the teacher, who calls forth our 
admiration. He compels us to review once more our reasons 
for encouraging doubt; he has brought it home to us that 
there is a certain kind of rationalism which is dangerous to 
character. No man could have done it so well, unless he had 
been so conspicuously an antagonist to the whole tendency of 
scepticism. 
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This is not a problem of philosophy ; it is not merely a 
question of the growth of intellect. We are coming to 
recognize it as a practical maxim that if the world had to 
take its choice, it would be far better to have a society made 
up of men of high character, even though with limited minds, 
than on the other hand to have a society made up of people 
with great intellect, but with a low order of character. From 
this stand-point we can all sympathize with Newman. It is 
not simply the question, whether in order to encourage men 
to greater knowledge and a more perfect understanding of the 
truths and laws which control the world, we must encourage 
the investigating disposition of mind, or the tendency to dis- 
trust one's own beliefs or first impressions. Undoubtedly this 
habit may develop scientific genius. At the same time it is 
equally certain that there is a limit beyond which such scep- 
ticism begins to effect the standard of human character. From 
the broad stand-point of rationalism we may be forced to con- 
sider, whether we shall not soon be required in the sphere of 
ethics to discourage somewhat this universal tendency of 
doubt and distrust with reference to elemental convictions. 

We cannot answer the question outright from the position 
of intuitionalism. There is no categorical imperative which 
says, "thou shalt," or "thou shalt not disbelieve," "thou 
shalt," or "thou shalt not encourage scepticism." But if 
there is an imperative, which tells us in plain words, " thou 
shalt lay supreme stress on character," then we at least have 
a olew according to which we are to look for the solution of 
the difficulty. We are brought to the stand-point of practical 
utility. Provided that we care more than anything else to 
develop this higher standard of conduct and motive in the 
human world, what shall be the rules governing us with 
reference to doubt and scepticism ? 

It has been said that Newman was not an antagonist to 
rationalism. But certainly there is much reason to believe 
that this antagonism was the chief trend of his mind and 
disposition. We cannot otherwise account for what seems to 
be the most remarkable circumstance in his whole career. 
We know that he was a great thinker, — we appreciate the 
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fact that he was an enormous reader. He was evidently- 
acquainted with most of the best thought of his day ; he was 
a master in knowledge of the history of the church. We 
also know that he went through an extraordinary change in 
his beliefs. But the striking fact is that, whereas he experi- 
enced all the agitation which in a certain way was equivalent 
to a revolution in his convictions, he never apparently 
went through the experience of doubt with reference to what 
are considered the elemental facts of natural religion. I do 
not know that he ever questioned the belief in a God, the in- 
spiration of the Bible, or the immortality of the soul. Now 
we know it as a general experience that when a strong mind 
passes through a violent transformation, it is liable to be 
thrown prostrate for a time, completely upset with reference 
to all convictions. A man who has had a positive faith, and 
then later on has reason to doubt at all, is almost certain in 
the shock, at least for the time, to doubt everything. 

If this be true, it is difficult to understand why Newman 
did not go through this experience, unless he was saturated 
to the very core of his character and intellect with the belief 
that religious doubt is a sin. From this position only can 
we appreciate the ardor and enthusiasm which he pours forth, 
after his conversion, on the subject of implicit faith, of reli- 
ance on authority. It would seem as though his new posi- 
tion actually gave to him a reason for his natural distrust of 
scepticism. How otherwise can we account for so remark- 
able a paragraph as we find in one of his sermons in his later 
years, where he bursts forth almost into a paean of exultation 
over implicit trust. He is speaking of those who share the 
same belief as himself, when he says : 

" Unless he grievously mismanages himself the difficult thing is for him to 
doubt. He has received the gift which makes faith easy. It is not without an 
effort, a miserable effort, that any one who has received the gift unlearns to be- 
lieve. He does violence to his mind in not exercising it, in withholding his 
faith. When agitations occur to him, and they may easily do so if he live in 
the world, they are as odious and unwelcome to him as impure thoughts are to 
the virtuous. . He does certainly shrink from them, he flings them away from 
him. But why? Not in the first instance because they are dangerous, but 
because they are cruel and base." 
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These lines are certainly explicit ; they touch the very core 
of the question. They remind us of his feeling that doubt is 
an impurity of the mind. 

At the same time there is reason to believe that Newman 
may have been influenced by his nature to this position in 
regard to the perils of rationalism. There is nothing more 
trying, more saddening, more overpowering to an intense 
nature, than to look at the quiet indifference of men. It is 
even more exasperating in certain respects than crime itself. 
It suggests to such persons that society is in a condition of 
retrogression. It has been said that Newman himself was a 
reVersionist. This remark, however, is not fair to the man. 
He simply went the whole length of his 'nature, in turning 
away from that sluggish negligence of mind which he saw 
rapidly spreading over society. 

We can observe only too plainly the danger due to exag- 
gerating the suggestion as to independence in thinking, such 
as comes from a man like Emerson. There are men who 
simply revel in constantly expressing new opinions. It is 
even worse when that influence reaches those minds that are 
in the sphere of action and reform. Then it makes of the 
agitator, the would-be helper of society, a dangerous char- 
acter. He speaks what he thinks to-day in hard words, what- 
ever be the consequences. He has obeyed the dictates of his 
reason. To-morrow he may think and speak just the con- 
trary. But on one or the other occasion he has thrown out 
the spark, and the fire which it kindles he cannot stay. New- 
man would be right in warning a man of that kind against 
independence of mind. 

What, however, is noticeable and somewhat difficult to un- 
derstand is that this man should have laid so much more 
stress on the perils of doubt, with regard to the doctrines of 
theology, than with reference to the practical maxims of 
ethics. It is in the sphere of conscience that we are in the 
greatest dilemma. We must encourage men to think for 
themselves ; we know that some minds are under the influ- 
ence of a certain class of prejudices, that even in the problems 
of morality there is a kind of bigotry in a misapprehension 
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of the ideas of duty. It is essential that there should be a 
clarifying process in the whole sphere of opinions in the sci- 
ence of ethics. And yet at this very point we are startled at 
the menace which this tendency offers to the preservation of 
high character. We educate the young in certain lines of 
thinking ; we suggest to them that certain methods of action 
are right, and that other methods of action are wrong. When, 
however, they have grown into manhood and womanhood, we 
encourage them to think for themselves and to form their 
own judgment with regard to the natural world, to*the Bible, 
and to God. Shall we also encourage them to think for them- 
selves in this sphere of duty ? It is an open question whether, 
from the practical ' stand-point of expediency, we do not need 
to develop a feeling in the human mind, that at a certain 
point doubt on these matters is an impurity of character. 

We know perfectly well how customary it is for multitudes 
of people as they pass into years of maturity, to throw off the 
moral impressions given to them in their youth, and to launch 
out into what is called the life of the world. There is no 
question that for many such minds the first doubt as to 
whether a certain class of acts be wrong" was the first step in 
moral decline. There is no doubt that on this point we are 
in a critical condition at the present day. We have estab- 
lished the criteria by which a man can make up his mind in 
regard to the laws of the natural world. But we are yet 
somewhat in the dark as to what shall be the principles by 
which a person is to determine for himself the true maxims or 
laws of character when he is launched forth to be his own 
guide in the years of maturity. Within the sphere of natural 
science there is a method by which individuals know how to 
make use of the knowledge and investigation of others ; there 
is something here almost like a council of a church. But 
within the sphere of ethics, as yet we seem to be lacking in 
any such method. How shall we decide what are the prac- 
tical maxims that a man is to accept for his daily life and 
action ? Whose experience may he trust ? Must it be, as 
usually is the case, that a man shall lose half his years in -mis- 
takes, in order that he may learn through bitter trial what 
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shall be the principles to live by for the rest of his 4ife ? To 
wait for a decision through individual experiment would be 
even more hazardous than in the matter of our knowledge 
about external nature. It is a recognized fact that for a man 
to be guilty of certain wrong deeds, leaves an almost indelible 
stain upon his character. It is not merely essential for, him 
that he should discover his mistake ; but he is left by this 
error with inferior will-power and with less refined instincts. 
When he recognizes the early confusion of his judgment, he 
not only has to alter the course of his life, but he has the far 
heavier task before him of recovering the lost purity of his 
nature. It is therefore profoundly melancholy to think of 
such an enormous waste in each individual experience, all 
because we cannot clearly determine the ethics of doubt. 

It may seem against the views of the day on rationalism, 
that we should begin to ask for a principle of external author- 
ity in ethics. We say that a man must act from his own 
inner impulses without being controlled by influences from 
without, or else he cannot be a man of firm character. But 
it is equally true that he must not act from momentary im- 
pulses. Life is very short, while the laws that control per- 
sonal action are connected with the facts of all human history. 
The great majority of men cannot make a complete study of 
these facts ; the science of practical ethics is in certain ways 
as intricate as that of physics or physiology. We do not 
mean to assert by this argument that there is need on such 
matters of a principle of authority, like that of the state, or 
of an absolute church. It is rather a question for each in- 
dividual what method he shall adopt, what criteria he may 
use, in determining for himself the principles of his moral 
action. We require this knowledge not simply as a gratifica- 
tion for the mind, but as something which we need to use. 
Society can no more do without it than it can do without the 
principles of mechanical engineering. A permanently specu- 
lative condition of mind on such laws must inevitably unfit 
men for action. We would shrink in dismay from treating 
ourselves by our own information when sickness takes pos- 
session of our physical organism. We know, however, that 
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there are certain imperfections that are acting like diseases on 
every mind and soul. Shall we trust only our own experi- 
ence in deciding what shall be the methods of removing such 
imperfections ? 

Newman put his finger on the sorest spot with reference to 
our rationalism, when he said : 

" Many a man will live and die upon a dogma, no man will be a martyr for a 
conclusion. A conclusion is an opinion. It is not a thing which is, but which 
we are quite sure about. It has often been observed that we never say we are 
sure and certain without implying that we doubt. This logic makes but a sorry 
rhetoric for the multitude. To most men argument makes a point in hand only 
more doubtful and considerably less impressive. After all, man is not a reason- 
ing animal ; he is a seeing, feeling, contemplating, acting animal. Life is for 
action. If we insist on proofs for everything we shall never come to action. 
To act you must assume, and that assumption is faith. No religion has yet been 
a religion of physics or philosophy. It has ever been synonymous with revela- 
tion. It never has been a deduction from what we know 5 it has ever been an 
assertion of what we are to believe. It has never lived in a conclusion ; it has 
ever been a message of history or a vision." 

These are various sentences taken from his volume entitled 
" Grammar of Assent." There is a sense in which we can all 
accent these remarks, although we may put a different inter- 
pretation on the word " revelation." It is on this point that 
he brings out so clearly what is the defect in our rationalism. 
He is right ; we have plenty of belief at the present day, but 
somehow we have very little of vigorous action influenced by 
these general beliefs. It is equally true that at the present 
day enthusiasm is, for the most part, liable to come mainly 
from those who do not permit themselves to doubt, but who 
accept some external authority like that of the church. At 
the same time there is one noticeable exception. It is quite 
true that men would not die for their belief on questions of 
natural theology ; people do not hold their opinions, obtained 
in this way, with the same tenacity as those who accept them 
as divine revelation. But there is another class of beliefs 
which are to the human race in the nature of dogmas, 
although they still hold their sway largely from an authority 
which is human. There are certain elemental beliefs which 
do control us with tremendous power. A man, for example, 
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will give up his life for the sake of the members of his family. 
An individual will die for his friend. Multitudes surrender 
the world and all that is dear to them, through love of their 
country. This would continue the same, in all probability, 
even if there were no law demanding such action by super- 
natural authority. Within certain limits in the sphere of 
ethics, we do already accept the judgment of an external 
council, only we might say that this council is not that of a 
special religious organization, but that of the traditional 
authority of all human history. 

It is a fair question whether we shall not have to make 
more of this outside controlling influence within the sphere 
of ethics. If the moral laws involve the facts of all human 
history, then it is quite beyond the power of each of us, as 
we begin life, to go carefully over them all in order to decide 
upon our course of action. A dogma, according to Newman, 
is something that has in it the binding nature of an imme- 
diate external authority ; but it is, perhaps, a second infer- 
ence which leads one to assume that this must be a super- 
natural authority. We observe in these special cases that the 
effect of certain beliefs on the human will is as strong as 
though they were such dogmas. When men die for their 
country it is because they believe in their country. Yet if 
they have such a belief it is not because they have thought it 
out carefully, but because it has been borne in upon them by 
the consensus of human opinion all around them ; and that 
opinion has come from a consensus of opinions which has 
encouraged belief and love of country through all the past 
ages of history. The chief reason, from a practical stand- 
point, why we might be led to adopt the position of Newman, 
would have been that it helped to give a fixity to human 
character, by finding support in his theory of dogmas. When, 
however, we separate theology from ethics, we no longer are 
in need of that intensity of conviction, which would make us 
die for a belief about the supernatural world. What we are 
in need of is that strength of conviction which would make 
us willing to die for a belief with reference to the human 
world. If we were more and more given to recognizing the 
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value of this other external authority, — that is, the consensus 
of all the past voices of history when they speak to us on the 
moral life, — we might find, more and more, that enthusiasm 
coming back and firing once more the hearts of the great 
men of the age, just as the other kind of authority gave hope, 
fire, and enthusiasm to the purpose of Newman. 

Rationalism may be going too far within the sphere of 
ethics; we may be pushing doubt to a perilous extreme. 
Scepticism may go so far as, while broadening our minds, to 
lower the average standard of character. It may be impos- 
sible for many of us to take the whole position of this par- 
ticular man ; we may shrink from that degree of surrender in 
our private judgment. But nevertheless some principle of 
authority is absolutely essential. We must understand more 
clearly when it is in the nature of a sin to begin to doubt. 
We are compelled to feel that, to a certain degree, we must 
accept the view of Newman. At the present day when all the 
forces of society put the utmost strain on human character ; 
when even to sustain life a man is so strongly tempted to 
verge from rectitude ; when the standard of purity in personal 
life is falling low everywhere, we become conscious that if 
character is to be sustained and strengthened, if its average 
is to be improved and elevated, this can only be done by en- 
twining the moral maxims into every fibre of the nature of 
the individual, — so that at last, when there is a disposition 
to go backward and sink lower, all the higher instincts, purer 
feelings, everything that is good and true in the man, shall 
rise and speak, saying, " thou shalt not." Universal doubt 
would make this impossible. The great council that is repre- 
sented by the consensus of human opinion through all his- 
tory must speak with its authority and forbid the man at that 
moment to distrust what his conscience is saying to him. 

Newman's face, as we see it from the portraits of the man in 
his old age, suggests to us what is lacking in the great ma- 
jority of the active minds of to-day. There is about it a calm 
serenity ; we see reflected in that countenance a mind that is 
at one with itself. No agitation is visible, no distress over 
uncertainty and confusion of thought. Philosophy and re- 
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ligion appear blended in one, as the soul looks out from those 
deep-set eyes. A man of the world and a man of the spirit, 
he was able to reach both these spheres of life. He could do 
it because he had this one virtue lacking in our rationalism : 
when he had a belief he put it into action. There was none 
of that discord which we see written on the faces of men of 
to-day, showing that their life in the world is not in unison 
with the life or real convictions of their inner nature. We 
too may grow into this new spirit, when we are under the in- 
fluence of such single-mindedness. We may not be required 
to go the whole length, to surrender our personal thinking; 
but it will be implied that we have put a check upon this con- 
stant habit of speculation, that we have accepted some kind of 
a principle of authority. When that time comes, we may see 
the culture of the world once more leading in reforms. Phi- 
losophy will go hand in hand with action. 

We cannot refrain, in conclusion, from calling attention to 
the contrast between Newman, the apostle of faith, and the 
man who has been called the apostle of scepticism or of indi- 
vidualism, Ralph Waldo Emerson. The one has been con- 
sidered the " greatest American" and the other referred to by 
a leading weekly journal of London as the " greatest English- 
man." At first thought we cannot name two men who would 
seem to be in more complete antagonism. They could never 
for a moment have accepted or adopted one another's posi- 
tions. The one would have said : 

" Yet not for all his faith can see 
Would I that cowled monk e'er be." 

The other with like energy and firmness would have re- 
sponded : 

" And so ye halve the Truth ; for ye in heart, 
At best, are doubters whether it be true, 
The theme discarding, as unmeet for you, 
Statesmen or Sages." 

We can but speculate what would have happened if these 
two men had met face to face and conversed together. They 
were two men equally calm, alike secure in their position, yet 
widely remote in their convictions. On second thought, how- 
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ever, we are led to think of a certain wonderful similarity. 
Emerson himself was the writer who said : " All ages of belief 
have been great, all of unbelief have been mean." It would 
seem as though he himself were a little doubtful of the result 
of his own doctrine of freedom of opinion. Of course this 
was not the case. The noticeable fact simply is that this man 
is to be thought of as the conspicuously exceptional instance, 
of a truly great intellect given over completely to inde- 
pendence of thought, to the most determined rationalism, but 
who at the same time by his very genius preserved a unity of 
conviction throughout his whole career. He likewise had an 
intensity of feeling that led him to act in accordance with his 
beliefs. We shall never forget the occasion when, on reading 
one of his own sermons aloud in the pulpit, he came upon a 
sentence written in earlier days. We are told that he paused 
for a moment and then quietly remarked : " This sentence I 
now no longer believe." There was in him that same appall- 
ing sincerity, making the common mind shrink back in dis- 
may, which we find also in Newman. There is even a certain 
resemblance in the expression of their faces ; we notice in 
both a like spiritual repose. At the same time we are led to 
suspect that the great apostle of individualism used his 
liberty far more in his thoughts about God, the supernatural 
world, theology and the Bible, than he did about the problem 
of ethics. He was remarkably conservative in his moral char- 
acter. He may have said, " trust your own will," far more 
than he said, " trust your own knowledge." Instinctively he 
appears to have accepted this authority of the consensus of 
human opinion in the practical rules of morality. His own 
conduct would seem by its conservatism to raise the voice of 
warning against being rash in casting aside the traditions of 
our forefathers as to the elemental principles of right and 
wrong. 

The question simply is, whether Emerson did not put for- 
ward too bold a doctrine of ultra-individualism in belief for a 
man of average intellectual capacity. A mediocre disciple of 
this great thinker is never a satisfactory individual to meet. 
Such a mind has all the independence of Emerson ; but it 
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lacks the single-mindedness, the unity of thought, the bold- 
ness of intellect, the ardor of feeling, which all went together 
to make him so great a man. With equal truth it may be said 
that the mediocre individual, who accepts in its extreme form 
the doctrine of self-abnegation as regards private judgment, 
may be quite as unsatisfactory a character. He will be given 
less to vagaries, be less erratic, go off on fewer tangents than 
the other ; but he may perhaps shrink in stature below the 
normal condition of a man. We can only discover the solu- 
tion of the difficulty, as we have intimated, in leaving absolute 
freedom of personal opinion with reference to beliefs about 
external nature and the supernatural world, while having some 
positive criteria for decision in problems within the sphere of 
morals, and so encouraging a certain degree of conservatism 
within the domain of ethics. We must have a method by 
which we can use the experience of others who have worked, 
suffered, and thought on these subjects ; so that we too may 
be able to have an implicit confidence in certain fixed moral 
laws, and a trust in the authority of human experience, such 
as all the scientists place in the work of their fellow-laborers 
who study the natural world. An ultra-individualism in 
everything enfeebles the will, just as the complete abnegation 
of the freedom of thought dwarfs the intellect. In order to 
have a perfect solution of the difficulty we need to draw both 
from Emerson and from John Henry Newman. 

W. L. Sheldon. 



